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“COME, LET US DANCE TOGETHER!”"! 


“Come, let us dance together!” This exhortation is 
a familiar one in Greek literature. A choral lyric, in the 
drama or elsewhere, often begins with some form of the 
admonition; and frequently a god or the Nymphs or the 
Muses, or other supernatural dancers, are included in 
the invitation.? 

But when a Greek says “dance”—that is, when he uses 
the words orchetsthai, choreuein, rhythmizein, and their 
compounds, or similar expressions—he is not necessarily 
referring to what we know as a dance. The Greeks 
speak of the movements of the heavenly bodies, the 
clouds, rivers, the seasons, the dawn, storms, flames, and 
echoes as dances. In their literature, evil and fear dance 
over the world, as do friendship and love. War is a 
dance, as are all sorts of processions and parades and 
initiations. Animals, plants, and parts of the human 
body are said to dance; and inanimate objects of all 
kinds, when in motion, are spoken of as dancing. In 
short, among the Greeks the dance is a concept of 
rhythmical movement, in the widest sense of the term. 
Also, in their writings the dance is constantly used as 
a symbol of all that is harmonious, well-ordered, civil- 
ized. Conversely, the person or thing which is “dance- 
less” (achoros or achoreutos) is not only foolish and 
undignified, but even joyless, sad, and pitiable. 

Accordingly, when at this annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States I say “Come, 
let us dance together,” I am not proposing a large-scale 
barn-dance, or other startling terpsichorean outburst. 
I am using “dance” in the Greek sense, and I am plead- 


1 This was delivered as the presidential address at the Forty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, in Buffalo, New York, on May 6, 1949. 

2 Aeschylus Eumen. 307; Sophocles Antig. 152-54; Euripides 
Electra 859-61, Herc. Fur. 785-89; Aristophanes Frogs 448-52, 
Thesmo. 947; Pindar Ol. x (xi) 16. 


ing for concerted, harmonious activity in our pro- 
fession. 

To my mind, such harmonious activity is needed in 
the field of the classics, now more than ever before. 
In these post-war years we have new responsibilities, 
new challenges to meet. Also, in spite of a deceptive 
appearance of calm, and even detached friendliness, on 
administrative surfaces right now, there are small, al- 
most imperceptible encroachments upon the classics here 
and there—encroachments which should be recognized, 
and opposed at once with all our collective power. 

How may we attain such an ideal of harmony? In 
one way only: Through active membership in all our 
classical organizations. We are fortunate, in our field, 
in having many such organizations, large and small. 
A manifold approach, a repeated and varied attack, a 
defense from many angles—all this, unified by an 
essential harmony of purpose, will be ours, for use in 
any crisis, if we will but utilize to the full the resources 
of our associations. These associations are our pro- 
fessional bulwarks; we must work actively to keep them 
at maximum strength. 

What, then, are our associations? They are of four 
types—local, state, regional, and national; and each of 
the four types has its own distinctive work to do. 

Local classical associations are the various “area” 
clubs like the Classical Association of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity, the Classical Club and the Classical Society 
of Philadelphia, the New York Classical Club,3 and 
the Classical Club of the District of Columbia. Classical 
branches and sub-divisions of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciations may also be included in this category. The 
local classical clubs are invaluable for the opportunity 
which they furnish for individual participation. Since 
their membership rolls are not unwieldy, anyone who 
is genuinely interested can have a chance for self- 


3 The words “New York” in this title refer to New York City. 
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expression in these clubs. He can hold office, can serve 
actively on committees, can present papers, can take 
part in discussions on matters affecting his professional 
life. Above all, the local club has a real function in 
fostering good will and friendship among classicists in 
its own area—a function the importance of which has 
not always, I fear, been fully appreciated. 

The state classical associations are, in many cases, 
large, flourishing, and influential bodies. The states of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey have classical associations 
which have done excellent constructive work on syllabi, 
etc., on a state-wide basis, and have been tireless and 
relentless in resisting encroachments upon, and injustices 
to, the classical curriculum in their respective states. 
The state of Ohio, outside our territory, has an excel- 
lent Classical Conference which, among other things, 
sends a high-school teacher to Rome or to Greece each 
summer. I wish that every state in our regional area 
might have such a classical association. 

The large regional classical associations are the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, the Classical 
Association of New England, the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, and the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific States. They are long-established 
and powerful, and have done a tremendous amount of 
good. One readily senses the feeling of fellowship and 
of strength at the annual meetings of these organiza- 
tions. They handle well the problems peculiar to their 
own regions—problems which their members understand, 
as residents of other parts of the country never could. 
These associations are large enough to include in their 
membership, and to use on their programs, outstanding 
authorities in special fields of the classics; yet they are 
“regional” enough to furnish to a large number of 
members an opportunity for active participation, and 
to enable even small-town teachers to attend meetings 
frequently. 

The regional associations sponsor varied and worth- 
while projects. They award classical scholarships. 
They send teachers to Rome and to Athens. They con- 
duct educational experiments. Our association is one 
of two which have their own periodicals. We are justly 
proud of THE CLAssIcAL WEEKLY; we read it, we may 
write articles and book reviews for it, we may send in 
personal items for its columns. It is ours, in a very 
real sense. 

There are other activities in which we of the CAAS 
might engage, if we desired to do so. We might, for 
instance, have a “vigilance committee,” to watch for and 
combat all attacks on the classics, large or small, within 
our area. We might also do more with Latin Week, 
on a regional scale. The celebration of a Latin Week 
seems to have originated in our territory. In 1940, 
Miss Della Vance, of the West View High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., began using this name for her annual 
exhibition in collaboration with the Buhl Planetarium 
in Pittsburgh. The idea of Latin Week quickly spread 


throughout Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and thence 
to other states. Our association might. well consider 
instituting a standing committee on Latin Week, to 
coordinate and improve local celebrations, and to extend 
them throughout the six states of our territory. 

National classical associations are the American Phil- 
ological Association and, in a sense, the Archaeological 
Institute of America; the American Classical League; 
the Junior Classical League; and such honorary societies 
as Eta Sigma Phi. Those interested in scholarship and 
research will want to be members of the first two of 
these associations; and all of us, really, should be inter- 
ested in scholarship, for that is our field. The American 
Classical League also needs and welcomes us all as 
members; its motto, we recall, is “Vestra causa tota 
nostra est.” With thirty-one years of activity behind it, 
the League is doing more right now for the teaching 
of the classics than any other national organization. Its 
committees study, on a national scale, every serious 
problem facing the classics, and have found solutions 
for many of them, over the years. For example, the 
shortage of classical textbooks has been mitigated to a 
considerable degree through the efforts of a League 
committee headed by Alston H. Chase, which has worked 
in cooperation with a similar committee of the American 
Philological Association. The League’s membership fee 
of one dollar, bringing with it The Classical Outlook 
and also the privilege of attending the Latin Institute 
and of using, throughout the year, the unique facilities 
of the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, remains 
the bargain of the classical world. 

The Junior Classical League is a national federation 
of high-school classical clubs. In many states it has also 
a state-wide organization. The Junior Classical League 
appeals to the adolescent love for “belonging,” while it 
allows complete local freedom of organization and action. 
Incidentally, it always increases Latin enrollment in. the 
schools in which it has chapters. 

Eta Sigma Phi and other semi-honorary classical 
fraternities have a similar appeal, on the college level. 
They have done fine work in creating good will for the 
classics on college campuses, in promoting fellowship 
among embryo classical scholars, and in increasing the 
number of potential teachers of the classics. 

We can “dance together,” then, by joining all the 
associations in our field, and working for, in, and 
through them; also, by setting up chapters of the Junior 
Classical League, if we teach in high school, of Eta 
Sigma Phi, if we teach in college. If we do all this, 
I think that we shall discover, perhaps to our own sur- 
prise, that, like most dancing, this particular kind is not 
only good for us, but also highly enjoyable! 

When we are working together harmoniously, on a 
large scale, there are many ideas which we might try 
out or develop further. Before the war, B. L. Ullman 
and others suggested experimentation on the educational 
possibilities of a language-centered curriculum. The 
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war necessitated deferment of this idea; but might it 
not be tried out now? Also, we have a high professional 
challenge right now in the strong demands, on the part 
of both educators and the public at large, for more and 
better work in the “humanities.” Mrs. L. R. Hadley 
is experimenting in this field, on the high-school level; 
and a committee of the American Classical League, 
under the chairmanship of Norman T. Pratt, Jr., is 
also studying the subject. Several colleges are making 
tentative ventures into a “major” in classical civilization 
and ancient literature in translation; more exploration 
could be done along these lines. Also, we might experi- 
ment further with intensive courses in the ancient lan- 
guages—which we talked so much about during war- 
time. Hunter College is doing some experimenting in 
this direction; Dr. Thelma B. DeGraff has for three 
years given a full year of elementary Greek in an 
intensive six-weeks’ course in the summer, and has 
found it highly successful. 

Audio-visual aids are claiming more and more atten- 
tion. Richard Walker, a teacher of Latin in our own 
territory, is doing outstanding work in this field. The 
Archaeological Institute of America and the American 
Classical League, working jointly, are about to issue a 
booklet on the subject. Radio courses in the classical 
literatures in translation have been tried for several 
years, notably by Dorrance S. White, at the University 
of Iowa. More work could be done in this direction. 
Also, medical authorities are becoming louder in their 
demands for courses in Latin and Greek which will meet 
the specific needs of pre-medical students. The American 
Classical League has a committee working on this sub- 
ject, under the chairmanship of L. R. Lind. Similarly, 
those who train prospective college professors of English 
are demanding more Latin and Greek for their students. 
A. M. Withers has done excellent work in directing 
attention to this opportunity for teachers of the classics. 

All over the country, there is an increasing interest 
in classical archaeology and the history of classical art, 
in mediaeval and Renaissance Latin, in modern Latin. 
Our associations might well take official cognizance of 
this interest, and endeavor to meet and gratify it. 

What might well be our greatest opportunity of all, 
however, lies in another direction. The need of an 
international auxiliary language was never greater ‘than 
it is in the world of today. Several writers (themselves 
not classicists) have called attention to the fact that Latin 
was for centuries a world language, that educated people 
in most countries are already familiar with Latin, and 
that a simplified version of Latin, such as “Interlingua,” 
perhaps, or even mediaeval Latin, might easily be made 
the vehicle of international communication. The sug- 
gestion certainly has possibilities; but it will come to 
nothing unless our classical associations act upon it. The 
importance of the matter is such, it seems to me, that 
every one of our organizations might well have a com- 
mittee considering it. Meanwhile, as individuals, we 


can at least talk about it, and get our students to think- 
ing about it. If the plan were adopted, Latin would, 
of course, be taught, in some form, in all the schools 
of the civilized world; and once again, as in years gone 
by, the beauties of Latin literature would be within the 
grasp, at least, of every educated person. 

It is a period of great challenge to teachers of the 
classics, this “brave new post-war world” of ours, Let 
us not be achorot—devoid of harmony, “dance-less,” sad, 
Pitiable. Let us rather “dance together’—and watch 
some, at least, of our highest aspirations come true. 

B. LAWLER 


HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SOME TRANSLATION TECHNIQUES! 

In this paper I shall attempt to explain some of the 
techniques of analysis and translation which, for the 
past several years, I have been trying to teach my stu- 
dents in our Latin reading courses at Hunter College. 
By ‘techniques of translation’ I mean a set of procedures 
intended as a guide for student self-help in working out 
difficult Latin passages. I should like to make clear 
here, as I do in teaching these procedures to my stu- 
dents, that the suggested techniques are not meant to be 
applied as a first resort: if the student can understand 
the passage without them, that is all to the good. Asa 
matter of fact, the hope is that by applying these pro- 
cedures whenever they are needed, the student will 
gradually acquire the habits of thought which the tech- 
niques reflect, and end by applying them unconsciously 
as he reads. To put it another way, the formulation 
of these techniques represents an attempt to reduce to 
a sort of code some of the almost intuitive processes 
of selection which are employed by the experienced 
reader of Latin. 

One may well ask, “Is it not the purpose of our entire 
instruction in Latin grammar to give the student control 
of the word-patterns of the Latin language? Why 
then the need for special analytical techniques?” It is 
true that a sound course in elementary Latin will acquaint 
the student with the basic patterns in which the various 
cases and moods are employed. These patterns, how- 
ever, seem most frequently to be learned as separate 
entities, not as functional components of the Latin 
sentence. Perhaps the remedy resides in the complete 
re-working of our elementary Latin instruction from 
the functional rather than from the classificatory 
standpoint. I note with interest that the Iowa Latin 
Workshop, under Professor Else’s direction, is investi- 
gating new approaches to the teaching of grammar along 
functional lines. Pending the formulation, testing, pub- 
lication, and acceptance of new teaching materials, I 
feel that there is much that can be done to render 
functional the knowledge that the student has acquired 


1 This paper was read at the Forty-Second Annual Meeting of 


the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, in Buffalo, 


New York, on May 7, 1949. 
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according to the traditional classificatory method. In 
the following discussion I shall attempt to give some 
high lights of my own class-room experience, based 
mainly upon Cicero and Terence. I am aware that 
little if anything that I shall say is new in so far as 
our knowing it is concerned; what I am interested in 
at the moment is the communication of these well-worn 
and useful truths to the students whom we teach. 

Let us begin with the genitive case. The average 
well-prepared student knows that the genitive denotes 
Possession; he knows about the Partitive Genitive; 
he has heard about the Subjective and Objective Geni- 
tive, and, if asked, can usually distinguish between the 
two latter (a distinction more ingenious than useful). 
But the student is almost always unaware of the func- 
tional relationship underlying all the constructions just 
named, and several other genitive usages as well. This 
is the general adnominal relationship, which for the 
purposes of the students may be phrased as follows: 
“The most important use of the genitive is to bring one 
noun or pronoun into adjectival relation with another.” 
The suggested procedure, then, in dealing with a geni- 
tive, is for the student to keep his eyes open for the 
other noun or pronoun with which the genitive case 
brings the given word into adjectival relationship. The 
sought-for noun may precede or follow the noun in the 
genitive; a word or two may intervene; the test, as 
“Can the genitive noun be 


always, is that of sense: 
brought into relationship with the other noun in such a 
way as to mean something appropriate to the context?” 
In Cicero Cat. i. 2. 4, the student reads ne quid res pub- 
lica detrimenti caperet; the genitive detrimenti, mean- 
ingless with res publica, gives a definite meaning to the 


the indefinite guid. In Cat. iii. 1. 1, the genitive deorum 
immortalium in the collocation hodterno die deorum im- 
mortalium summo erga vos amore is meaningful with 
amore, superfluous with die. Once the general relation- 
ship of noun to noun is established, the specific nature 
of the relationship—and hence the appropriate transla- 
tion—is usually apparent to the student. In Cat. i. 2. 4, 
vei publicae poena is ‘the penalty related to the Republic,’ 
obviously, the penalty imposed by it, while rei publicae 
pericula, ‘dangers related to the Republic,’ are surely 
the dangers threatening it; in Terence Andria 261 f., 
misericordia huius, nuptiarum sollicitatio, and patris 
fudor are respectively ‘pity for her,’ ‘worry about the 
wedding,’ and ‘shame before my father.’ 

In working with the dative, no such general formula- 
tion seems possible. Here I have found that the most 
useful starting-point for the student is the assumption 
that he is dealing with a Dative of the Indirect Object. 
If the verb is not such as to govern an indirect object, 
his next hypothesis should be that the dative is a Dative 
of Advantage or Disadvantage. I should like to put in 
a word for that somewhat old-fashioned designation: 
I have found that it is much more meaningful to the 
student (and hence leads more readily to correct under- 


standing and translation) than are the vague and am- 
biguous labels of Reference or Interest. The Dative 
of the Indirect Object and the Dative of Advantage or 
Disadvantage, between them, and in that order, help to 
solve the great majority of my students’ dative prob- 
lems. The latter construction affords an easy tran- 
sition to the Dative of Possession and the Dative of 
Agent. Here I should like to insert a rule of thumb 
which students seem to find useful: if a form is am- 
biguous as between dative and ablative (as—except 
when prepositions are used—it will always be in the 
plural, and frequently in the singular), one should start 
with the hypothesis that he is dealing with a dative if the 
noun denotes a person, with an ablative if a thing. The 
students readily follow the reasoning behind this hint: 
Datives of Indirect Object and of Advantage or Dis- 
advantage, of ‘Possession, and of Agent, almost always 
refer to persons, while the most frequent ablatives 
without a preposition (Means, Time, Cause, Separation) 
almost always involve things. Thus this rule of thumb, 
besides being useful in itself, helps to reinforce the 
student’s grasp of several important constructions. In 
ambiguities as between accusative and ablative (me, se, 
te), the accusative should be the first working hypoth- 
esis. Even if these working hypotheses must sometimes 
be rejected, the use of them as a deliberate procedure 
and in a regular order gives the student a feeling of 
control when grappling with a difficult passage, instead 
of a sense of mere floundering and hit-or-miss guess- 
work, 

To return to the individual cases: the accusative 
without a preposition should first be assumed to be a 
Direct Object; the second hypothesis, if the first proves 
untenable, should be that it is an Accusative Subject 
of an Infinitive. If, however, the verb is found to be 
one of knowing, telling, thinking, or perceiving, or an 
impersonal verb, the order of the hypotheses may well 
be reversed, with the Accusative Subject of an Infinitive 
taking first place. But of the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative more later. 

In dealing with an ablative without a preposition, 
Means is of course the proper first hypothesis, and will 
often lead to a reasonable interpretation even when it is 
not strictly correct. The student almost always knows 
the Ablative of Means, but often does not realize its 
importance, or the fact that its function is most fre- 
quently that of qualifying a verb. In testing the hypo- 
thesis of Means, then, the student’s question should be, 
“Can the action of the verb be accomplished by means 
of that which our noun denotes?” After Means come 
Cause, Time, and Separation, or (if the sentence con- 
tains a comparative, for which the student should be 
taught to keep a weather-eye open) the Ablative of Com- 
parison and of Degree of Difference. 

As regards verbs, let us start with the infinitive. The 
infinitive without a subject occasions little difficulty. It 
is in handling the Infinitive with Subject Accusative that 
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I find the student needs a great deal of help. The first 
step suggested in dealing with an infinitive is to deter- 
mine whether it has an accusative as its subject. If it 
does not, it is most likely to be either a Complementary 
Infinitive or a simple noun, either of which is readily 
translated—at least tentatively—as an English infini- 
tive. If the infinitive does have a subject in the 
accusative, a sharp differentiation must be made. I 
have found few students sufficiently aware of the polar 
difference in meaning between Eum venire dico, ‘I say 
that he is coming,’ and Eum venire volo, ‘I want him to 
come.’ The clue is of course the controlling verb: if 
it is one of knowing, telling, thinking, or perceiving, 
then we have Indirect Statement, which, for classroom 
purposes, I regularly have the student translate with 
an initial ‘that,’ even if English idiom often sanctions 
its omission. If the controlling verb is not in one of 
the categories just listed, we are dealing with an In- 
finitive Noun Clause; here the student usually needs 
some instruction in English word-patterns. I have found 
it helpful to point out to him that the English pattern 
corresponding to the Latin Infinitive Noun Clause uses 
the introductory word ‘for’ if the clause is the subject 
of a verb, or a predicate nominative, or in apposition, 
while it omits ‘for’ (in Northeastern United States Eng- 
lish, at any rate) if the clause is the object of a verb: 
Cat. i. 1.2 te... duct. . . oportebat, ‘it was proper for 
you to be led,’ i. 12. 29 hoc Catilinam morte 
multari, ‘this course of action, for Catiline to be exe- 
cuted,’ but i. 5. 12 st te interfict iussero, ‘if I order you 
to be killed.’ 

In connection with expressions like the last two, and 
generally as a stylistic technique, students find it useful 
to learn that the Latin verb may frequently be most 
appropriately translated by an English noun: Cat. i. 2. 5 
st te... comprehendi, si interfici iussero, ‘if I order your 
arrest and execution,’ i. 12. 29 pauca respondebo, ‘I shall 
make a brief reply.’ 


As regards the subjunctive, my first remark is con- 


cerned with what the subjunctive is not rather than what 
it is. I suggest that we make it quite explicit that there 
is no one general theme or quality underlying all the 
various uses of the Latin subjunctive as we actually 
find them in classical Latin. Many students either are 
taught or acquire somehow the idea that the subjunc- 
tive expresses doubt, uncertainty, possibility, or the like. 
This idea, I submit, is not only useless, but actively per- 
nicious: it prevents the student from arriving at a 
realistic, usable analysis of the various subjunctive con- 
structions. He should be taught, I suggest, that the 
use of the subjunctive in certain Latin constructions 
is a historical accident; that the important thing for the 
student is to know what those Latin constructions are, 
what they mean, and—preferably by comparison with 
English patterns in imagined life situations—what the 
corresponding English locutions are. He will find that 
for a great many Latin subjunctives—Result, Cause, 


Time, Concession, Indirect Question, among others— 
the English uses a simple indicative. The purpose of 
recognizing the Latin subjunctive in such clauses is, 
as far as translation is concerned, a negative but a 
necessary one. The student should be made to feel 
that a subjunctive may not be passed over without 
analysis, for otherwise he may miss an important deno- 
tation or connotation; once, however, he identifies the 
subjunctive as performing one of those functions for 
which English uses the indicative, he need go no further. 
As Virgil says to Dante, “Non ragioniam di lor, ma 
guarda e passa!” Where, on the contrary, the Latin 
uses the subjunctive for constructions in which the Eng- 
lish employs a modal auxiliary, an infinitive, or the 
obsolescent English subjunctive—Purpose, Fear, Sub- 
junctive Noun Clause, Condition Contrary to Fact, etc. 
—, the student should learn not only to be aware of the 
function of the Latin subjunctive, but to transform 
this awareness into the appropriate choice of English 
expression. Here, as I have indicated, an appeal to 
the student’s own usage in simple life situations is most 
helpful. “You went to the store. Your purpose was 
the buying of bread. How do you express that?” It 
is the rare student who cannot reply, “I went to the 
store to buy bread,” and who cannot then apply that 
pattern to the Latin purpose clause at hand. “The 
man grasped the guard rail. His purpose was to 
avoid falling. Put those two ideas into one sentence.” 
Such hints, I find, give the student a feeling for the 
appropriate locutions as part of actual, meaningful 
speech, and not as unknowns used to explain other 
unknowns. 

The third type of Latin subjunctive, from the stand- 
point of the speaker of English, is that in which the 
subjunctive serves to indicate a shade of meaning which 
is not normally expressed in English at all. Here I 
refer to the Relative Clause of Characteristic, the 
Subordinate Clause in Indirect Discourse, and Informal 
Indirect Discourse. Such constructions should be treated 
in a manner similar to the first type discussed; the 
student should be made aware that the function of the 
subjunctive is. to convey the meaning involved, but that 
that shade of meaning need not, indeed virtually cannot, 
be reproduced in English. 

From the standpoint of recognizing the various sub- 
junctive usages, the introductory word is of course 
the best clue. But in dealing with the omnipresent ut 
and ne, a sharp functional differentiation should be made 
between Noun Clauses and Adverbial Clauses, and the 
terms ‘Purpose’ and ‘Result’ should be reserved for the 
latter. Obscurity rather than illumination results from 
the use of the terms ‘Substantive Clause of Purpose’ 
and ‘Substantive Clause of Result,’ terms which refer 
rather to form than to function. I suggest that these 
labels, as well as the less misleading but scarcely more 
enlightening designation ‘Substantive Volitive Clause,’ 
be discarded in favor of the simple term ‘Subjunctive 
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Noun Clause.’ The similarity of the Subjunctive Noun 
Clause to the Infinitive Noun Clause can then be em- 
phasized, in respect both to their function in Latin and 
to their treatment in English. The virtually free alterna- 
tion in English between ‘that he come’ and ‘for him to 
come’ used, let us say, with ‘it is proper,’ and between 
‘that he come’ and ‘him to come’ used with ‘I desire’ can 
be made quite instructive in this connection. But to teach 
a student that ut... audiatis in Cat. ii. 7. 15 Numquam 

. optabo ... ut... audiatis, is a Clause of Purpose 
(be it Substantive or of whatever kind), while ut in- 
tellegas in Cat. i. 8. 20 faciam ut intellegas is a Clause of 
Result, is to insist upon a distinction that is without a 
functional difference, at least so far as reading, under- 
standing, and translating are concerned. 

I have thus far touched upon some high lights of 
what I think should be taught in the way of translation 
techniques ; before closing, 1 should like to suggest when 
and how I think the teaching should be done. Here the 
most useful procedure I have hit upon is a preliminary 
period before each recitation: what might be called a 
laboratory period, in which I labor with the students 
over their difficulties in the assignment upon which they 
are to recite later in that class hour. The students are 
encouraged to ask questions about points in the text 
with which they have had difficulty. They are then 
led, by a somewhat Socratic method of question and 
answer, to apply the techniques which I have described. 
As a matter of fact, these techniques are introduced 
solely on the basis of students’ queries, which queries 
can be trusted, however, to bring them all out of the 
teacher’s bag of tricks before the semester has gone 
very far. Seeing these principles actually used to arrive 
at the meaning of the text, rather than merely employed 
as the topics of a grammatical quiz after the meaning 
of the text has been established, tends to make the stu- 
dents feel that they are learning something useful, a 
skill which will aid them in their work, rather than just 
another subject for magisterial inquisition. During the 
recitation, when a student makes an error, he is, wher- 
ever possible, led to correct it himself through the ap- 
plication, under the teacher’s guidance, of the proced- 
ures described. Thus learning proceeds hand in hand 
with doing. 

This is not to say that syntactical questions should 
not be asked in connection with a successful translation. 
They should indeed be asked, in my opinion; but the 
class should be made quite aware that on such occasions 
the purpose of the questions is repetitive drill, not ex- 
ploratory or corrective analysis. Here, as elsewhere, 
I feel, our classroom methodology should be as trans- 
parent as possible; we should make our students aware, 
as we ourselves should be aware, of the purpose served 
by each item of teaching procedure. On this note of 
shared awareness I shall conclude these remarks. 

Harry L. Levy 
HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


A VIRGILIAN RIDDLE AND ITS SOURCE* 


No one who has returned to a reading of Virgil can 
come away from that experience unaffected by the at- 
traction which strange and distant places and peoples 
had for the poet. Attending the memory of Garamantes 
and Indians, Parthians and Sabaeans, of Tmaros and 
Rhodope, Oaxes and Tigris, come echoes of the haunt- 
ing lines recalling “the Morini, remotest of men” or 
“the Britons, far sundered from all the world.” Even 
the enigma of Ultima Thule meets us. So, too, the 
famous passage upon the Zones in the First Georgic 
bespeaks a deep interest in the astronomical aspect of 
this earth upon which we have our being. 

To trace the many sources of Virgil's knowledge is, 
of course, impossible; but on occasion a well-founded 
conjecture may be of legitimate interest. My present 
purpose is an attempt to connect some information we 
possess about the explorations of Pytheas of Massilia 


with the riddle propounded near the end of the Third 


Eclogue :1 


Dic, quibus in terris—et eris mihi magnus Apollo— 
tris pateat caeli spatium non amplius ulnas, 


‘Tell me in what lands—and in my sight you shall be 
a mighty Apollo—the sky’s expanse is not more than 
three ells.’ 

Let us begin with an examination of Virgil’s concept 
of the earth as it is found in the zone passage. Obscured 
as it is by poetical embellishments, we have no better 
guide. It runs as follows :2 


Idcirco certis dimensum partibus orbem 
per duodena regit mundi sol aureus astra. 
Quinque tenent caelum zonae: quarum una corusco 
semper sole rubens et torrida semper ab igni; 
quam circum extremae dextra laevaque trahuntur 
caeruleae, glacie concretae et imbribus atris; 
has inter mediamque duae mortalibus aegris 
munere concessae divom, et via secta per ambas, 
oblicus qua se signorum verteret ordo. 
Mundus, ut ad Scythiam Riphaeasque arduus arces 
consurgit, premitur Libyae devexus in austros. 
Hic vertex nobis semper sublimis; at illum 
sub pedibus Styx atra videt Manesque profundi. 
Maximus hic flexu sinuoso elabitur Anguis 
circum perque duas in morem fluminis Arctos, 
Arctos Oceani metuentes aequore tingui. 
Illic, ut perhibent, aut intempesta silet nox 
semper et obtenta densentur nocte tenebrae, 
aut redit a nobis Aurora diemque reducit; 
nosque ubi primus equis Oriens adflavit anhelis, 
illis sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper, 


‘Therefore it is that the golden sun holds sway over 
that circle of the universe marked out in definite parts 
by the twelve constellations. Five are the zones that 
o’erspread the heavens: of these one is ever reddish by 
reason of the gleaming sun, ever scorched from its fire. 
About this, right and left at the extremities of heaven, 
revolve those zones congealed with ice and black storms. 
Between them and the central one are two, granted by 
grace of the gods to infirm mortals; and a path is cut 


* This paper was read at the Forty-Second Annual Meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States at Buffalo, 
New York, on May 7, 1949. 

1 Ecl. iii. 104 f. 

2 Georg. i. 231-51. 
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between them wherein slantwise the procession of 
heavenly signs may revolve. Just as the heavens rise 
in the direction of Scythia and the Riphaean heights, 
so slope they and sink to the south of Libya. Here is 
one pole, ever aloft for us; yet the other, beneath our 
feet, black Styx and the deep-sunk Manes gaze upon. 
Here with sinuous curve the mighty Serpent glides be- 
tween the two Bears streamlike—yea, the Bears that 
fear to dip beneath the surface of Ocean. Yonder, as 
they tell, reigns eternally the silence of midnight, and 
darkness thickens under the brooding night; or else it 
be that Aurora on her return from us ushers in the day 
and, when the rising sun touches us with the breath of 
his horses, the Evening Star kindles his ruddy light for 
them that there dwell.’ 

Little is to be found here of Lucretian influence. 
Greatly as he felt himself indebted to his master, Virgil 
would not follow his cautious assertions about the earth, 
sun, and moon.? Nowhere does Lucretius distinctly say 
that the earth is spherical. He seems to imply it, but 
that is all. Of sun and moon he says that they may be 
permanent bodies, but he thinks it quite as likely that 
they may be formed anew each day. Such a view is 
quite naturally not one to account for the sun’s varying 
‘declination throughout the year, and on this point 
Lucretius is in the gravest of uncertainty. 

Virgil followed the older explanation of the Alex- 
andrian philosophers who knew not only that the earth 
is a sphere, but that the celestial equator and the ecliptic 
‘are precisely determined by the apparent motions of the 
sun. Eratosthenes had even measured the angle between 
these two great circles. In this passage Virgil clearly 
‘indicates the ecliptic and the poles of the celestial sphere. 
Proof for his belief in the sphericity of the earth is con- 
‘tained in the statement that the heavens are divided into 
five zones, and that they are characterized by conditions 
found upon earth. This interrelation of the zones can 
be satisfied only by the assumption of two concentric 
spheres, wherein, of course, poles, equator, and zones are 
‘homologous. 

From the old cosmology Virgil had learned that the 
Torrid Zone constitutes a barrier between the two tem- 
perate zones which mortal man may never cross. By 
inference, both polar zones are cold. Two are thus left 
wherein men may dwell. But here there emerges for 
him a, tantalizing mystery: granted that the polar zones 
are cold, are they permanently dark, or do they share 
the light in alternation with us? 

That the question regarding the exact nature of the 
southern half of our globe vexed the poet’s imagination 
is further borne out by a passage in Book VII of the 
Aeneid. Ilioneus as spokesman for the embassy to 
Latinus says :4 


Quanta per Idaeos saevis effusa Mycenis 
tempestas ierit campos, quibus actus uterque 
Europae atque Asiae fatis concurrerit orbis, 


3 Lucr. v. 534-770. 
4 Aen. vii. 222-27. 


audiit et si quem tellus extrema refuso 

summovet Oceano et si quem extenta plagarum 

quattuor in medio dirimit plaga solis iniqui, 
‘How mighty the storm that swept forth from cruel 
Mycenae over the plains of Troy and under what 
destinies two worlds, even those of Europe and of Asia, 
were driven to clash, is a story known to any, if such 
there be, whom the extremity of earth holdeth aloof 
where Ocean courseth back, or to any, if such there be, 
whom the belt of the unfriendly sun, extended midway 
between those other four, doth sunder off.’ 

In the light of the zone passage, the rhetorical effec- 
tiveness of these remarks is apparent: the poet is dis- 
posed to dwell upon the entrancing mystery of what 
inhabitants there may be in the far north and, again, 
to the south of the Torrid Zone. 

A hint of the same thought, but less clearly expressed, 
is found in the passage spoken by Anchises to Aeneas 
in Elysium, where he predicts the greatness of the future 
empire of Augustus.5 “Yea, he shall extend his dominion 
beyond even the Garamantes and Indians. There lies a 
land beyond the stars, beyond the ways of the year and 
of the sun, where heaven-supporting Atlas turns upon 
his shoulder the heavens, studded with burning stars.” 
Here “the land beyond the stars” (for how can there 
be such?) is more precisely defined as lying beyond the 
ecliptic circle, that is, in the inaccessible southern hemis- 
phere. Note that the poet does not state that Augustus 
shall claim this land for Rome: hence the abruptness 
of the statement. There must be land there, the poet 
would tell us, and he leaves it to the imagination how 
it may be claimed for Rome. 

From the above summary it should be clear that a 
man of Virgil’s vigilant interest in the far-flung places 
of earth should have seized eagerly upon accounts of 
exploration. During the period of the poet’s boyhood 
Caesar had fired the imagination of his countrymen not 
only by his campaigns in the north, in Gaul and Germany, 
but by the unprecedented boldness of his invasion of 
Britain. Small wonder that in the writing of his first 
published works Virgil should have reflected his own 
interest in northern exploration by mention of penitus 
toto divisos orbe Britannos.® 

Where would a young man turn who craved more 
knowledge of the distant world beyond the northern 
bounds of the Continent? Where else but to an account 
of the voyages of a certain Greek, who, some two hun- 
dred years before, claimed to have circumnavigated 
Britain? This man was Pytheas, a captain from the 
maritime town of Massilia. His work is lost, and more © 
is the pity, because, discredited as he was by the arm- 
chair navigators of his day, citations of his claims taken 
from the works of his enemies convince us that he 
actually was where he said he had been. 

A passage in the Second Book of Strabo’s Geography 


5 Aen. vi. 794-97. 
6 Ecl. i. 67. 
7 Strabo ii. 1. 18 (C 75). 
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long ago claimed my interest, and from it I was, for 
another study,’ able mathematically to deduce that 
Pytheas had been on the coast of Britain between North 
Latitude 57° 2’ and 57° 22’, and on the southern tip of 
the Shetland Islands between N. 60° 0’ and 60° 13’. 
Further evidence pointed to the east rather than to the 
west coast of Britain. That put him at, or within a 
very few miles from, the present location of Aberdeen ; 
and, again, near the site of Lerwick. The passage is 
not without a definite bearing upon Virgil. I give my 
translation of it. 

Hipparchus says that in the latitude of the Borysthenes and 
Gaul there is a shimmering of the sun’s light all through the 
summer nights, shifting from the west to the east, and that 
at the winter solstice the greatest elevation of the sun is nine 
cubits; furthermore, that in the regions 6300 stades distant from 
Massilia (which he supposes to be in Gaul, but I think are 
2500 stades north of Gaul), this is much more noticeable. In 
the winter days the sun has an altitude there of six cubits; of 
four cubits in the regions 9100 stades distant from Massilia; 
and of less than three in the parts beyond, which, according to 
our account, would lie much farther north than Ireland. Hip- 
parchus, relying upon Pytheas, puts this region farther north 
than Britain and says that there the longest day is of 19 equi- 
noctial hours duration, and of 18 hours, where the sun’s alti- 
tude is four cubits. The latter regions, he says, are 9100 stades 
distant from Massilia 


By way of explanation, let me say that the word trans- 
lated ‘cubit’ is the péchys, here obviously not a measure 
of length, but a unit of circular measure. I have cal- 
culated its value to be 2° 15’ of arc. The sun altitude 
of three cubits at the winter solstice can only have been 


observed in the Shetlands, for only their latitude will 
fit the data. 

Whatever may have been Virgil’s understanding of 
any data such as we have considered, if he came across 
any mention of sun altitudes in an account of Pytheas’ 
discoveries, it was his method, in all that he borrowed, 
to make it his own and use what was suited to his pur- 


pose. What better rendering for péchys in this sense 
could there be than u/na? And if the sun is at an altitude 
of three cubits, it is no great poetic license to declare 
that such is the expanse of the sky in that locality. The 
identity of three cubits in the account of !Pytheas and in 
Virgil’s riddle is striking, nor does the answer herewith 
suggested invalidate the pun on CAELI as the name of 
a spendthrift who had his six feet of ground to lie in.® 

Dic, quibus in terris—et eris mihi magnus Apollo— 

tris pateat caeli spatium non amplius ulnas. 

Epwarp G. ScHAUROTH 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


8E. G. Schauroth, “Some Ancient 
Popular Astronomy, LV (1947), 78-92. 


9 Servius ad Verg. Ecl. iii. 105. The mention of a wel! in 
the Servian scholium, from the bottom of which three cubits of 
the sky might be seen (in itself an absurd idea), is not without 
significance, for such a well is said to have been at Syene, and 
the scholiast later alludes to it. Both the well and Syene were 
popularly connected with the account of the sun measurements 
made by Eratosthenes, and the scholium seems to reflect an ancient 
tradition that Virgil had certain sun measurements in mind when 
he wrote the riddle. 


Solar Observations,” 


A TEMPORARY GUIDE TO STYLE, AND 
NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 

Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY is cooperating in the formula- 
tion of a uniform style-sheet for periodicals devoted to 
classical philology and archaeology, a project initiated 
by the Editor of the American Journal of Archaeology. 
The present notes are intended to serve temporarily, until 
the new guide is issued. 

For the present, THe CiassicAL WEEKLY will con- 
form in the main to A Manual of Style (11th ed.; Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1949) ; cf. especially 
pp. 137-53. The footnotes of recent volumes of Classical 
Philology offer a convenient guide to the style set by 
the Chicago Manual, and may be used instead of the 
Manual itself. Please note, however, two important 
exceptions : 

1. Please avoid entirely the use of ‘ff.’ Instead, please 
indicate specifically the end of the passage you have in 
mind, as in the following examples: pp. 24-27, 105-6, 
107-13, 122-28, 136-85, 1205-8, 1204-15, 1223-25, 1237- 
1352. But the symbol ‘f.’ may be used to indicate a 
single succeeding page: for pages 253 and 254, either pp. 
253 f. or pp. 253-54. 

2. Please disregard § 324 of the Chicago Manual, pp. 
193-95, which deals with the placing of footnotes in the 
typescript. Instead please assemble the footnotes, typed 
double spaced, at the end of the article, preferably com- 
mencing them on a new page. 

For references to periodicals, any recognizable ab- 
breviations, consistent within a given article, may be used. 
The short forms listed in recent volumes of L’Année 
Philologique or the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association are entirely acceptable. For all but 
the very best-known reference works, please give place 
and date of publication. For the names and works of 
ancient authors, the abbreviations listed in the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1949), pp. ix-xix, are 
recommended, but again, any consistent and unambiguous 
abbreviations may be used. 

All copy (including quotations and verse passages) 
should be typed double-spaced, on 8%” by 11” paper. 
Wide margins should be left at top and bottom, and at 
both sides. Please omit all indications of type-face, 
except a single underline for italics. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your article, in case the 
original should go astray in the mails. 

As soon as the new uniform style-sheet is published, 
it will supersede the directions given above. At that 
time, arrangements will be made to make the new guide 
available to all our contributors. 


REVIEWS 


A Glossary of Later Latin to 600 A. D. By ALEXANDER 
Souter. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1949. 
Pp. xxxii, 454. $10.50. 


This handsomely printed dictionary containing, at a 
rough guess, between 35,000 and 40,000 entries, is the 
impressive result of more than fifty years of compila- 
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tion by a veteran student of Greek and Latin ecclesias- 
tical texts and one of the first contributors to the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. The area of late Latin 
lexicography, apart from Du Cange, Forcellini, and the 
Thesaurus, has been most inadequately served in the 
way of smaller dictionaries. There exist only the 
Medieval Latin Word-List (Oxford, 1934; a reprint 
has recently been issued), the first-fruits of the inter- 
nationally projected revision of Du Cange, and E. Habel, 
Mittellateinisches Glossar (Paderborn, 1931), an even 
smaller but useful book. Souter’s Glossary, ampler 
than these, covers the literature from 180 to 600 A. D., 
after which the Medieval Latin Word-List begins. The 
book also serves as a supplement to the projected 
Oxford Latin Dictionary, from which Christian Latin 
authors are excluded. 

The most common words are listed without reference; 
but most of the definitions are followed by one or more 
references to authors or sources. Some of the abbrevia- 
tions used by Souter in his list of authors quoted, 
Pp. vii-xxix, will puzzle readers ill acquainted with the 
literature of the period covered; they may find it neces- 
sary to look up the full names in the “Index Librorum 
Scriptorum” of the Thesaurus, which Souter has fol- 
lowed with some changes. The Scholia to Persius have 
been omitted, doubtless inadvertently. 

This book will give the reader an opportunity to notice 
some striking differences between the vocabulary of 
the period 180-600 A.D. and that from 600-1200 A. D. 
Among these are, first, the great number of words 
drawn from Greek, understandable, of course, from the 
preponderance of ecclesiastical texts in the earlier 
period; second, the relatively conservative nature of 
vocabulary-making in terms of Latin words as distin- 
guished from the fertile compounds and daring coinages 
of the later period; third, the relative absence of 
neologisms from the vernaculars, which, for want of 
an appropriate term, I call ‘vernacularisms’ (for a 
splendid article on them, see F. Blatt, Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, XXVIII [1934], 22-52). Finally, it 
will now be possible to observe more readily the develop- 
ment and change in word-meanings from early to late 
Middle Ages and to base much-needed semasiological 
studies in late Latin on a wider basis, at least until larger 
dictionaries are published. 

I can make no attempt at detailed criticism of this 
important volume in a brief review; the solid reputa- 
tion of its author should recommend it to all. F. Blatt 
(op. cit.) had listed zucara; it is strange that this term 
_ does not occur before 600. Souter gives zuccar (?) 
from Dioscorides. E. R. Curtius (Zeitschrift f. Roman. 
Philologie, LVIII [1938], 129, note 1) found Romania 
= orbis Romanus in nine texts between 330 and 432 
A.D., which would put it earlier than Souter’s “saec. 
v on.” Under beccos the reference to Herod. ii. 2. 1-5, 
the original version of this experiment in finding the 
oldest human word, should be added (for a later one 


by Frederick II of Sicily, cf. C. H. Haskins, The Renais- 
sance of the 12th Century [Cambridge, 1939], p. 334). 
The meaning “oven” for clibanus is attested in Vulgate 
Matt. 6:30, and ingenium may also mean a ‘defense 
machine (mil.).’ Adolf Dick, in his Teubner edition 
of Martianus Capella (Leipzig, 1925), reads poetria, 
‘poetry’ at § 809, following the consensus of a number 
of codices; this meaning, so important for the later 
Medieval theory of poetry, should be listed. I can find 
no information in the bibliographical aids at my disposal 
on the “Arnaldo (1939)” whose work Souter (iii) has 
used; I should welcome receipt of the exact title and 
publisher’s name for Arnaldo’s book. I am annoyed by 
my inability to understand Souter’s use of superscript 
numbers; he explains them nowhere in the preface. 
Where more than one meaning is glossed for a word, 
the numbers 1 and 2 are usually employed; but very 
often only ? appears without a preceding 1 and occasion- 
ally 2 is omitted between 1 and 3 (mallo, opus) or + ap- 
pears without a following 2. The word vas, on the 
other hand, lacks both 1 and 2. There seems to be no 
consistency that I can discern in the use of these num- 
bers. Fortunately only a few words are listed as of 
uncertain meaning; a definition, however, such as that 
for synderesis—‘see letters in Athenaeum June, July 
1877”—is not very helpful. Only iaculatio and the an 
after siliquastrum are misspelled: a high standard of 
accuracy in this respect is maintained. After desertum, 
‘allegor.’ is the right abbreviation. These are trifles in 
a book which will take its place at once as an indis- 
pensable manual for all who work in this fascinating 
area of language; I can say I have already found it 
quite useful in the preparation now in progress of an 
edition of the Ecclesiale by Alexander of Villa Dei. 


L. R. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Cicero and the Roman Republic. By F. R. Cows i. 


New York: 
plates, 15 charts. 


Chanticleer, 1948. Pp. xvii, 306; 32 
$5.00. 


The problem of Mr. Coweil’s brief excursion into an- 
cient history has been to determine to what extent men 
can discover, from a study of the past, answers to 
“those grand questions . . . that have always been 
forced upon . . . mankind” (p. 2). The “grand ques- 
tions,” as he sees them, are the issues “of human 
rights and wrongs, of the best way to use political 
power, and of the correct management of human af- 
fairs...” (p. 1). He examines these issues in con- 
nection with his purpose of interpreting “the fascinat- 
ing story of the Roman Republic in the light of a 
special interest in the operation of economic, political 
and social forces . . .” (p. ix). He supplements the 
“grand questions” with an account of the achievements 
of Roman civilization in the fields of war, literature, art, 
general science, building, and civil engineering. He sets 
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forth his interpretation of the meaning of history by 
studying a life at a critical point in history and by noting 
the processes which formed the life and from which it 
derived its tendencies, problems, and opportunities. 
Mr. Cowell deals only indirectly, however, with the day 
to day events of Cicero’s biography. He has preferred 
to emphasize the orator’s opinions on statecraft and to 
buttress this wisdom with conventional allusions to 
Greek philosophy, the machinery of government, and the 
watermarks of domestic and foreign culture. 

The least ordinary feature of the book is a series of 
notes (inspired apparently by a résumé of the troubles 
which plagued the republic) on the shortcomings of con- 
temporary culture. The author repeatedly warns his 
readers of the misfortunes in store for latter-day demo- 
crats if the parallels between the ancient and modern 
governments continue to obtain. A single example of 
this sort of thinking should suffice. Mr. Cowell asso- 
ciates Cicero’s lament that leading men of the republic 
should feel confident of the safety of their fishponds 
even if the government should fall, with his own con- 
tempt for “... the naive stupidity of a few of the well- 
to-do who, in 1938 and 1939, thought that their invest- 
ments and other possessions would remain intact even 
if the Nazis did take over their country” (p. 116). 

A review of the standard causes of the decline of the 
republic and a host of echoes from the past obviously 
do not make much of a contribution to Latin scholar- 
ship. Nor did Mr. Cowell so intend. He has written 
for the layman an analysis of ancient failures with a 
Janus-like technique; for he has viewed current history 
with alarm while pointing a reproving finger at the errors 
of a defunct government. 

Fifty-six illustrations in photogravure and fifteen iso- 
type charts in color give the volume a patrician touch. 


C. Howarp SMITH 


CLIFFORD J. SCOTT HIGH SCHOOL 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Alexander the Great: The Meeting of East and West 
in World Government and Brotherhood. By 
CHARLES ALEXANDER Rosinson, Jr. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1947. Pp. 252. $3.75. 


Following the preface are eight chapters entitled: I. 
Introduction, II. The Start, III. Asia Minor, IV. Egypt 
and Persia, V. Eastern Iran, VI. India, VII. The Re- 
turn, VIII. Alexander’s Death. A select bibliography 
and index conclude the book. 

Mr. Robinson, whose publications in the field of Alex- 
ander-history have been appearing for almost two de- 
cades, takes issue with the critical method of certain 
recent biographers of Alexander, gently but firmly chid- 
ing them for their willingness to drink from Plutarch’s 
well without considering its sources. He then makes a 
statement about the primary sources: the Royal Journal, 
the history of Callisthenes, the works of Ptolemy and 


Aristobulus ; and the secondary sources: Arrian, Plutarch, 
Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin. Proper identification and 
evaluation of the sources are the open-sesame to Alex- 
ander-historiography. 

After outlining the rules of the game, Mr. Robinson 
develops his strategy (p. 14): “In the narrative por- 
tions of this biography I have relied on Arrian,” who 
(p. 13), “basing his account in large part on Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus, and thus on Callisthenes and the Journal, 
is by the method of his work the closest to Alexander, 
the soundest and most truthworthy of all.” So far 
orthodoxy, but there is more. He continues (p. 14): 
“|. . but I have also included stories from Plutarch 
and others. Many stories cluster about Alexander’s 
name. Laudatory and hostile, true and false, still others 
are only probable and reveal what people believed about 
him or wished to believe. To deny all the stories, except 
those capable of exact proof, is merely to rob Alexander 
of lifeblood, while to omit certain of the delightful 
(though impossible) tales is to deprive ourselves of a 
glimpse into Greek mentality. I have tried, however, to 
choose from the mass of conflicting stories certain ones 
which delineate true qualities of Alexander and those 
about him, but they must be regarded as anecdotes which 
point the moral.” 

Separating fact from fancy, Mr. Robinson skillfully 
embellishes the former with the latter whenever it is to 
the advantage of the narrative. For example, having 
related the accounts found in Strabo and Plutarch about 
the ascetics in India, he concludes (pp. 182 f.): ‘These 
stories not only suggest the irreconcilable attitude of the 
Brahmans and the impression which they made upon the 
Europeans, but also illustrate the Greek’s arrogance, 
through which, nevertheless, shone his innate curiosity 
about the other fellow ....”’ The reader will be im- 
pressed by the careful weaving together of these two 
elements, which are always distinguishable. The method, 
however, is not without its dangers and in less experi- 
enced hands could prove disastrous. 

Mr. Robinson’s views about Alexander are pretty well 
summarized on page 230: “. .. for he was at once the 
king of Macedon and hegemon of the League of Corinth, 
the suzerain of Indian rajahs and the adopted son of a 
Carian queen, the Great King of the former Persian em- 
pire and the ‘ally’ of the Greek cities of Asia Minor, a 
god in Greece and Egypt. 

“Still, the outline of Alexander’s chief thoughts was 
there. There could be little doubt about his ideas on 
world conquest and his own relation to a world state, 
the use of barbarians in administration and army, uni- 
versal brotherhood, the fusion of races, and personal 
deification. His aim clearly was to unify the empire 
and bind it together as a social, political and economic 
whole—or, as he expressed it, he bade all men to con- 
sider as their fatherland the whole inhabited earth, where 
they would have concord and peace and community of 
interests, and he further pledged himself to render all 
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upon earth subject to one law of reason and one form 
of government, that of justice.” 

This is a well written, informative book which serves 
as an admirable introduction to Alexander. It is a popu- 
lar work—in the best sense of that term—and deserves 
a wide audience. 

Donatp W. PRAKKEN 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


The Syracusan Women of Theocritus: An Acting 
Version of the Fifteenth Idyl, Translated into 
Rhymed Couplets and Lyric Stanzas. By HeErsert 
CoucH. Providence, R. I.: Arx Antiqua 
(Brown University), 1949. Pp. 13. $0.50. 

This translation was prepared for an “amateur dra- 
matic group” and may well be used by many others, 
either in school or in college, for the characters are 
as “modern” and as amusing now as they were when 
Theocritus wrote the idyl. One cannot help wishing, 
however, that more natural expressions had been used 
in some cases—to replace, for instance, “sorry drab,” 
and “with us there lurks no guile.” But the rhyming 
is skillful, the stage directions excellent, and those 
who use the book will undoubtedly be grateful that 
the correct pronunciation of names has been indicated. 
The format is particularly good. 

Peart CLEVELAND WILSON 

HUNTER COLLEGE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department will deal with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items will be welcomed. Also wel- 
come will be items for the section on Personalia, which will deal 


with appointments, promotions, fellowships, and other profes- 
sionally significant activities of our colleagues in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
will hold its Autumn Meeting on November 26, 1949 
in Atlantic City. The announcement of the meeting 
appears on the front cover of this issue. 

The American Philological Association will hold its 
Annual Meeting at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Maryland, on December 28, 29, and 30, 1949, 
in conjunction with the General Meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 

The New York Classical Club began the celebra- 
tion of its Fiftieth Anniversary Year with a meeting 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, on October 
15, 1949. The next meeting is scheduled for Decem- 
ber 3, 1949, at the same place. 

The Catholic Classical Association of Greater New 
York held its first meeting of the academic year at 
Fordham University on September 24, 1949. The 
next meeting will be held on December 3, 1949, jointly 
with the New York Classical Club. 

The Department of Classics of Princeton Univer- 
sity, aided by a subvention from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, held a conference on “The Goal of 


Scholarship in the Classics” at Princeton on Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1949, 

In the next issue will appear a list of the local 
classical organizations in C. A. A. S. territory. We 
already have listings for the District of Columbia; 
for New Jersey (State Classical Association); for 
New York City and Westchester County in New 
York State; and for Bethlehem, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania. We shall welcome 
prompt notice of classical organizations in other 
“Atlantic States” localities; each such notice should 
include the full name of the organization, and the 
name ‘and address of its president. 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. Cora Elizabeth Lutz, Associate Professor of 
Classical Languages at Wilson College, received a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for 1949-50 for a project en- 
titled, “Studies of Education in the Middle Ages.” 

Miss Margaret Reesor, recently a substitute in- 
structor at Wilson College, is the recipient of a 
fellowship at the American Academy at Athens for 
1949-50. 

Dr. Anna H. Griffiths, of the Brooklyn Friends’ 
School, Brooklyn, New York, was the 1949 winner of 
the C. A. A. S.’s Rome:Scholarship Fund award. Dr. 
Griffiths was enrolled in the 1949 Summer Session 
of the American Academy in Rome. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here will be listed all books received by THz CrasstcaL WEEKLY 
the subjects of which are deemed to fall within the WerExKty’s 
scope. Listing here neither precludes nor assures a subsequent 
review. Books received will not be returned, whether or not 
they are listed or reviewed. 

ANDERSON, FLorENcE Bennett. The Black Sail. New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1948. Pp. 318. $3.00. 

Arnosius oF Sicca. The Case against the Pagans. 
2 vols. Translated by GeorcE E. McCracken. (“Ancient 
Christian Writers,” Nos. 7 and 8.) Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Press, 1949. Pp. 659. $6.75. 

BARRINGTON-Warpb, J. G., and Others. Some Oxford 
Compositions. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1949. 
Pp. xxxvi, 324. $5.50. 

Betuincer, A. R. The Coins. (“The Excavations at 
Dura-Europos,” Final Report VI.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 212; 42 plates. $5.00 

BurcKHarptT, JAcos. The Age of Constantine the 
Great. Translated by Moses Hapas. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1949. Pp. 400. $4.50. 

Burn, A. R. Pericles and Athens. (“Teach Your- 
self History Library.”) New York: Macmillan, 1949. 
Pp. xxv, 253. $2.00. 

Cary, M. The Geographic Background of Greek and 
Roman History. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1949. Pp. vi, 331. $7.50. 

Coucu, Herspert NEwELL. The Syracusan Women of 
Theocritus: An Acting Version of the Fifteenth Idyl, 
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Translated into Rhymed Couplets and Lyric Stanzas. 
Providence, R. I.: Arx Antiqua, 1949. Pp. 13. $0.50. 
Cox, DororHy HANNAH. The Greek and Roman 
Pottery. (“The Excavations at Dura-Europos,” Final 
Report IV, Part I, Fasc. 2.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. vi, 26; 6 plates. $1.00. 

Evuripiwwes. The Alkestis. Edited by D. F. W. van 
Lennep. (“Euripides: Selected Plays. Edited with In- 
troduction, Metrical Synopsis, and Commentary,” Part 
I.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1949. Pp. 156. 6.50 guilders. 

C. U. Faye. Fifteenth Century Printed Books at the 
University of Illinois. (“Tllinois Contributions to Li- 
brarianship,” No. 4). Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois 
Press, 1949. Pp. 160. $3.00. 

FriscH, Teresa G. and Torr, N. P. The Bronze 
Objects. (“The Excavations at Dura-Europos,” Final 
Report 1V, Part IV, Fasc. 1.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 69; 17 plates. $2.00. 

GopotPpHIN, Francis R. B. (ed.). The Latin Poets: 
The Poems of Catullus, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Pro- 
pertius, Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Juvenal, Martial, and 
Others in a Variety of English Translations. (“The 
Modern Library,” No. 217.) New York: Random House, 
1949. Pp. xxxi, 609. $1.25. 

Gries, Konrap. Constancy in Livy’s Latinity. (Dis- 
sertation, Columbia University.) New York: Privately 
Printed, 1949. Pp. 176. $2.00. (May be obtained from 
the author at Queens College, Flushing, New York.) 

Harsu, WuHatey. Jambic Words and Regard 
tor Accent in Plautus. (“Stanford University Publica- 
tions, University Series: Language and Literature,” Vol. 
VII, No. 2.) Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 149. $2.50. 

Hitt, DororHy Kent. Catalogue of Classical Bronze 
Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery. Baltimore, Md.: 
Trustees of the Walters Art Gallery, 1949. Pp. xxxviii, 
158; 55 plates. $6.25. 

Kenpic, Perry Fripy (trans.). The Poems of Saint 
Columban, Translated into English Verse with an In- 
troduction and Bibliography. (Dissertation, University 
of Pennsylvania.) Philadelphia: Privately Printed, 
1949. Pp. x, 80. $3.00. (May be obtained from the 
author at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania.) 

KosmMopoutos, Wacker. The Prehistoric In- 
habitation of Corinth. Vol. 1. Munich: F. Bruckmann, 
1948. Pp. xxii, 73; 4 plates. $10. 

Knox, Ronatp. Trials of a Translator. 
Sheed and Ward, 1949. Pp. xii, 113. $2.00. 

Krousg, F. Micnaer. Milton’s Samson and_ the 
Christian Tradition. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 159. $3.75. 

Libellus De Regionibus Urbis Romae. Edited by Ar- 
vast Norpu. (‘“Skrifter Utgivna av Svenska Institutet 
i Rom,” Octavo Series, No. 3.) Lund: Gleerup, 1949. 
Pp. 112. Sw. Crs. 10. 

F. L. Lucas (trans.). 4 Greek Garland: A Selection 
from the Palatine Anthology. 2d ed.; London: Cohen 
and West, 1949. Pp. xvii, 105. $2.00. 


New York: 


Masie, Mary Louise. Prepare Them for Caesar. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1949. Pp. 376. $3.50. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. 
XIX (1949). New Haven: Yale University Press (for 
the American Academy in Rome), 1949. Pp. 145; 11 
plates. $3.00. 

Maurer, JosepH A. A Commentary on C. Suetonii 
Tranquilli Vita C. Caligulae Caesaris, Chapters I-XX1I. 
(Dissertation, University of Pennsylvania). Philadel- 
phia: Privately Printed, 1949. Pp. 108. $2.00. (May 
be obtained from W. H. Allen, 2031 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa.) 

Mine, J. G. Finds of Greek Coins in the British 
Isles. London: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 
47. $1.50. 

Pepe, Luici. Tibullo Minore. Naples: Casa Editrice 
Armanni, 1948. Pp. xii, 161. L. 700. 

SayrE, FARRAND. The Greek Cynics. Baltimore, Md.: 
J. H. Furst Co., 1948. Pp. 112. $1.50. 

Scott, Harry F., Horn, ANNABEL, and GUMMERE, 
Joun F. Using Latin: Book One. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1948. Pp. 447. $2.40. 

FriepricH. Hesiod and Aeschylus. (“Cor- 
nell Studies in Classical Philology,” Vol. XXX.) Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 230. 
$3.00. 

Souter, ALEXANDER. A Glossary of Later Latin to 
600 A. D. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. 
xxxii, 454. $10.50. 


New Catalogue: 


CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Recent publications from 


France, Italy, England, Germany 


ERGA Foreign Books 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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JENKINS-WAGENER: L AT|N 
AND THE ROMANS 


Two widely popular books that teach Latin as modern languages are taught 
— with emphasis on learning how to read and pronounce. Vivid reading 
selections about Roman heroes and events in Roman daily life hold the 
student's interest. 


Grammar, syntax, and inflections are gradually introduced with the read- 


ing; drill is thorough but varied. Vocabulary building is expedited by con- 
stant references to similarities between Latin and English words. 


GINN AND COMPANY Boston 17 New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta3 Dallas! © Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 


Both books are handsomely illustrated. An excellent Teachers’ Manual is 


available. 


“It is on behalf of the high school teacher and 9 
student that we chiefly recommend this book... . C S A R S 


should become a standard auxiliary in the teach- 


ing of Caesar” — The Classical Journal G , L L I C 


Write for 
Your Copy 
Today 


CAMPAIGNS 


A NEW VERSION OF “COMMENTARIES” 
With Introduction and Notes by 
Lt. Col. S. G. BRADY 


The Latin teacher and student will find a new interest in a subject commonly regarded 
as dry when he reads Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns. Written by a soldier for military men 
this book has been welcomed as collateral reading by high school and college Latin classes. 
Lt. Col. S. G. Brady’s translation of Caesar’s “Ninth, Tenth, Seventh and Twelfth” 
Legions into the modern wartime idiom aids the student in digesting the wisdom of 
Caesar’s leadership. For in the pages of this book he will find the “meat” of Caesar’s 
commentaries without being burdened by complicated Latin construction. This is not a 
pony, but a crisply written guide to the core of the meaning behind Caesar’s strategy. 
Thus the student immediately compares the ancient Gallic campaigns with those of the 
past war. Latin teachers who order immediately will be able to secure fresh copies from 
the new printing of the Second Edition. 


MILITARY SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. CW-1 


TELEGRAPH PRESS BUILDING - 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


For over a quarter of a century 
ULLMAN AND HENRY LATIN 


led the field 


in succeedin editions 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
BOOK I - for first year -- BOOK II - for second year 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 


cANs 


